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THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 

CREDIT 

BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 



The world is God's university. We are here to learn. 

I suppose some such principle underlies every religion 
in the world. Their difference lies only in the view they 
take of the way in which the big school was set up, the 
temper of the head master and the grading of the classes. 
But as to the fact of our learning and of our being here to 
learn, there is no difference whatever. 

If we go to the other extreme among views of life, let us 
say to pure Darwinism, exactly the same thought is funda- 
mental. We, in common with all living things, are per- 
petually learning, ceaselessly meeting and trying to solve 
new problems. In the Darwinian view, our ability to solve 
these problems is success and is rewarded by survival. Dar- 
win grades the different forms of life by their structure. I 
conceive that it would be just as easy to grade them by the 
problems they have solved, since structure is simply the suc- 
cessful solution of a problem organized in a permanent 
form. But the point is, the progressive solution of prob- 
lems, in other words, successful learning, is the backbone of 
Darwinism. 

It is true that Darwin did not recognize a purpose, a 
thought-out curriculum in the big school. The whole thing 
including the presence of the pupils, had come about some- 
how or other, in a haphazard way, much as Topsy con- 
ceived herself to have arrived on the scene. It was prob- 
ably better that Darwin should thus look with single eye at 
the facts, until they were clearly seen without the possible 
bias that a preconceived view of their purpose might have 
given. But one finds in the later, deeper and more philo- 
sophical thought of Bergson, if not a clear view of a pur- 
pose definitely thought out in advance, at least the conviction 
of a steadily progressive development, a set tendency to go 
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forward. In Bergson's view, we are not so much adven- 
turers in a static world as integral parts in a great stream 
of life. We must keep up with the current. We must 
ceaselessly exert ourselves to keep up with the current. So 
we get the idea of progressive lessons, of successive prob- 
lems, in a new garb, yet in essence the same. 

In both these views, the great teacher is Nature; for 
Darwin, a Nature rather static; for Bergson, a Nature 
dynamic, having the character of force, of spirit. And, 
without being in the narrow sense a disciple of either, one 
can easily see that, for vastly prolonged epochs, the facing 
of the problems of Nature, or practical natural history, if 
you wish, was the major subject in our world university. 
I wish to make the point that Money is now a subject of 
at least equal importance, at least equal educative value; 
and that the every-day commercial transactions which busy 
so large a part of mankind are in reality admirably devised 
and skilfully graded courses, teaching us, day by day, funda- 
mental moral lessons, training into us an understanding of 
and obedience to great spiritual laws. 

It is, if you like, a question of the parable of the talents. 
That parable expresses degrees of moral responsibility in 
terms of money entrusted to a group of men. And so inher- 
ently true was the symbolism that in all our western tongues 
it has converted the name of a weight of metal into the name 
of a spiritual power. We never think of a talent as so much 
silver ; we think of it as a moral and intellectual force. Here 
is the clear recognition that money transactions, including 
banking and the payment of interest, may be used to illus- 
trate the growth of virtue and spiritual power. I wish to 
make the point that the handling of money is one of the 
great means for increase in virtue and the acquisition of 
spiritual power; that, taking the world as a whole, this is 
exactly the function that money performs. 

It is a profoundly interesting illustration of the con- 
tinuity of things, that there is really no hard and fast line 
between the two big subjects of our learning, Nature and 
Money; just as there is at no point a hard and fast line 
between the alphabet and the second Soliloquy or the 
Phaedo or the Gospel of John. The stages of progression 
from Nature to Money are outlined in all the text-books, 
but I do not remember to have seen the completeness of 
the line of continuity definitely and consciously brought out. 
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Practical natural history was the first great lesson: 
weather, seasons, beasts, birds, plants. And man made a 
success by taking practical advantage of the fact that animals 
and plants grow and multiply. He harnessed himself to 
this tendency of growth and came into possession of flocks 
and herds, and then of fields and orchards and vineyards. 
Land, as the means of growing vegetables, and animals, 
because they increase naturally, came to be recognized as 
" wealth ;" practical natural history had been mastered thus 
far. And just at this point, Nature began to pass into 
Money. 

Let me say, in passing, that there is no point, certainly 
no point of wealth, at which we cease to be learners from 
Nature. Leaving out for the moment the whole question 
of beauty and wisdom, of the art and science which rest on 
Nature, every one of us must remain in touch, let us say, 
with the wise laws of digestion and nutrition, with the 
superb integrity of gravitation. There is, in our human 
life, no getting beyond these. 

But we were speaking of the point at which Nature 
begins to pass into Money. It is of high interest that some 
of the greatest works of all literature contain, like the fly 
imprisoned in Baltic amber, resin of primeval pines, the 
record of just this epoch of transition. Genesis and Job, 
the Iliad and the Upanishads are literary summits. In 
notable passages in each of them there are memories of 
the time when wealth was counted in flocks. 

" I give the Master a thousand cattle!" says King Prava- 
hana to the sage Yajnavalkya, in one of the great Upanishads. 
And it is written of the patriarch Jacob that " he carried 
away all his cattle, and all the goods which he had gotten, 
the cattle of his getting, which he had gotten in Padan- 
aram, for to go to Isaac his father, in the land of Canaan ;" 
those same cattle, the natural increase of which supplied 
Shylock his descendant with a sound argument for the 
reasonableness of interest upon a loan. And, after all his 
trials heroically endured, " the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his beginning : for he had fourteen thous- 
and sheep, and six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of 
oxen, and a thousand she asses." Finally, in the sixth book 
of the Iliad, there is a suggestion of the next stand- 
ard of value: Glaucus exchanged his armor with Dio- 
mede son of Tydeus, " giving gold for bronze, the value 
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of a hundred oxen for the value of nine oxen." 

An editor has suggested that, in this Homeric passage, 
we are already in presence of copper ingots, stamped with 
the figure of an ox, the earliest pecunia, or money, from 
Pecus, which is Latin for cattle. One is struck, by the way, 
with the ratio of copper to gold, only eleven to one, if we 
suppose the two sets of armor to have been of equal weight. 

So the world entered the period of metal money, and 
it was said at Rome of a debtor, that he was " in another 
man's brass." It is true that the new form of money, being 
inorganic, no longer fell within the region of natural in- 
crease, like flocks and herds. But it had advantages. To 
begin with, one no longer needed an extensive pasture to 
keep one's small change in. Then metal was sufficiently 
limited in extent and hard to obtain; it was easily divisible 
into equal quantities ; it was exempt from change and death. 
So it had advantages and disadvantages. 

The text-books all make a distinction between wealth 
and money. But they do not always lay stress on the funda- 
mental difference. It seems to be this : Robinson Crusoe or 
Alexander Selkirk did in effect amass wealth, but neither 
of them had any possible use for money. But when we 
come to the mutineers of the Bounty, established on Pit- 
cairn Island, a new situation arises. They began by gather- 
ing wealth, thus establishing a certain permanency amid 
the flux of Nature, and getting ahead of the stream of 
things. For what, after all, are the chief forms of wealth? 
A house with its rooms makes permanent good weather; a 
store of food makes a perpetual harvest time; and so on. 
But the mutineers soon found that, besides wealth, they 
needed money. And they supplied their need by gathering 
shells on a distant beach. Shells, by the way, are still current 
coin in remote regions of the British Empire; one has 
received them in small change, the mottled, tortoise-shell 
colored cowries of the Indian Ocean, in rural villages of 
Bengal. 

The point is, that one man may have wealth, but it takes 
two to establish money. For coins or cowries are equally 
" counters," designed to keep accounts straight between two 
persons. And the fundamental moral fact about money is 
that it does in fact keep accounts straight between each one 
of us and his neighbor. 

Most of us are capable of making efforts in excess of our 
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own actual needs. And, one may say in passing, into every 
such effort moral and mental elements enter, as well as phys- 
ical. For there must be some guiding thought, some ele- 
ment of consciousness, in every productive effort, some 
perception of natural law, and calculated compliance there- 
with. And there must also be exertion of the will, a victory 
over moral sloth. 

Through these efforts, with their moral, mental and 
bodily factors, we do in fact accumulate a surplus, which 
we then proceed to exchange among ourselves. And we use 
" counters " to count the measure of each man's effort, so 
that exchange may be fair and rest on equity. But what is 
really exchanged, is so much moral, mental and bodily 
energy, contributed by one, against so much moral, mental 
and bodily effort contributed by another. 

And underneath this exchange is the implicit recogni- 
tion of the equivalence of effort, and therefore the likeness 
of moral and mental, as well as bodily nature, between man 
and man; our exchange of money is the assertion, from 
moment to moment, of our common moral and mental 
nature. That exchange takes place only between human 
beings, and is, therefore, the assertion of our common human 
nature, of the fundamental moral unity which binds all 
human life together. 

The intrinsic value of the " counters " is a mere matter 
of convenience, and not in the least degree a necessity. In 
fact, almost without noticing it, we are passing away alto- 
gether from the use of metallic " counters," just as an earlier 
age left behind the too cumbersome exchange of counted 
cattle. Take a few facts of one's own experience, to illus- 
trate this. 

When I was in India, one received one's salary and paid 
one's debts for the most part with silver rupees; as Treasury 
officer, one had charge of huge sea-chests of them, packed, 
by the thousand, in string net bags, and one counted them 
with the aid of a shovel and a big pair of scales. In London, 
until one came to crisp five-pound notes, everything was 
paid in that antique, complex coinage of gold, silver and 
copper. But here, in the United States, as in Continental 
countries, paper has, for most practical purposes, put gold 
out of circulation. In point of fact, I do not remember, in 
twenty years, that I have either received or made a payment 
in gold. 
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But the matter has gone infinitely farther than that, 
For, in at least nine out of every ten transactions, one is 
paid and pays, not with bank notes, but with checks. Thus 
the matter is reduced to its really essential element : the keep- 
ing of accounts between each one of us and his neighbor. 
Written statements of our accounts — and checks are no more 
than this — and simple arithmetic suffice for the whole busi- 
ness. And the use of these written statements has already 
gone so far that exchanges to the value of a billion and a half 
dollars are carried through every business day of the year. 
But we should keep in mind the primal fact: what is really 
exchanged is so much moral, mental and bodily effort — 
distinctively human effort — and all the rest is merely the 
convenient way of counting. Human effort, which always 
contains all three elements, is what is really exchanged, 
what is really desired, what is really the basis of all value. 

It is true that this age of ours greatly needs to realize 
that bodily effort is the least important, the least valuable 
and productive of the three; that without moral and mental 
effort, bodily effort is absolutely sterile. But in time we 
shall realize this. What I wish to bring out is, that it is 
already perfectly plain and obvious that " Money " is really 
a way of counting the moral, mental and bodily efforts which 
we are making, in order to bring about a fair interchange 
of effort between man and man ; it is the all-powerful means 
of establishing and preserving morally honest dealing 
between human beings ; it is, therefore, a major subject in 
God's university. 

And in that university the courses are always graded; 
we are set to work, first, with simple, objective, tangible 
things; and, as we master these, finer and finer subject- 
matter is provided. Take a simple, concrete case : the way 
we light our houses, thus conquering Nature by using 
Nature, and creating perpetual daylight. In older days, 
pine-torches were used, and one can still see beacon grates, 
in which wood was burned, to furnish light. Then came 
oil, with seal blubber at the one end, and cocoanut or olive 
oil at the other. Solid and liquid were superseded by gas, 
and now we use electricity, a finer force, something beyond 
the first three states of matter. Solid, liquid, gas, electricity : 
an upward ascent, symbolic of the whole university course. 

We saw exactly the same progression in the case of 
Money: from cattle to coin, from coin to bank notes, from 
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bank notes to checks, by which we keep account of the 
value of human efforts to be exchanged among ourselves, 
without the aid of any material equivalent. My own work 
has recently familiarized me with a like progression, from 
the material to the immaterial and spiritual, in the field of 
Credit; and of this I should like to speak in some detail. 

Let me begin by trying to make clear a fundamental 
difference between two classes of things, the values of which 
are counted in money, a difference which appears to me to 
go much deeper than that between capital and labor. 

There are, first, the various forms of material wealth: 
houses, stored food, ores dug out of the ground, smelted 
metals, clothes, jewels and so on. It would be interesting to 
show the moral and mental, as well as the physical, effort 
that has gone into the making of each of these elements of 
wealth. But my present point is, that that effort has already 
gone into them. It is, if you wish, human effort in the latent 
form, latent energy; or one may call it static. But there is 
another and much more vital form of wealth: the energy 
stored up in the human will, the mind, the muscles, which 
is still to be expended. And, to a great degree, this latter 
form of energy gives its largest value to the former. For a 
house is valuable because one expects to live and work in 
it in the future. A farm is valuable, not so much for what 
it bore last harvest, but for what, through future human 
energy to be expended upon it, it is to bear in harvests to 
come. Ingots are valuable, as the material of future work. 
And so on, through the whole list. The element of energy 
still to be expended, the element of futurity and hope, is the 
vital thing. And this, in contra-distinction to what has been 
already done and reaped, one may call dynamic wealth, 
kinetic wealth, in contrast to what is static or latent. 

When one engages a person to do a certain work, one is 
buying this dynamic wealth; one is buying future effort. 
And, it may be said once more, fruitful moral and mental 
power are so much more productive, so much rarer and 
harder to get than physical power, that their price is rightly 
much higher. The simple fact is that, without moral and 
mental force, physical force has no value whatever. No one 
dreams of hiring an idiot, however big his muscles may be. 
Mental effort is indispensable, to guide the simplest bodily 
effort that is to be fruitful. But moral effort, the power 
by which the stronger will organizes and correlates other 
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wills, is the most fruitful, the most valuable of them all. 

It was John Stuart Mill, I think, who, speaking of the 
indemnity paid by France fifty years ago, first pointed out 
that the greater part of the world's wealth is re-created every 
year. In the summer of 1871, the milliards to be paid by 
France still lay, for the most part, in the future; the effort 
to earn them was yet to be made. The moral element came 
first: the honest determination to pay, and to pay quickly; 
then came the mental quickness and accuracy of the most 
intelligent nation in the world ; last came the physical effort. 
But the point is, that, in the summer of 1871, those milliards 
were dynamic, not static ; they had the form of unexpended 
moral and mental and bodily efforts; they contained the 
element of futurity, of hope: elements purely spiritual. 

It is just this distinction between static and dynamic 
wealth which I should like to bring out, in the field of 
Credit ; to show that we are passing — nay, to a great degree 
have already passed — from the static to the dynamic ele- 
ment, in determining even the ordinary commercial credits, 
which form the great bulk of everyday transactions. And 
it is because this transition seems to me to have so great 
moral significance, that I have chosen the title : The Spirit- 
ual Significance of Credit. 

We have seen that the real substance of credit is a pay- 
ment to be made in the future: it is a question of a man's 
future action, and of our confidence that he will act in a 
certain way. We are buying " futures " in human effort, 
human intelligence, human integrity. The practical ques- 
tion is: How are we to estimate them? What is to be the 
basis of our calculation? 

In the first stage, each merchant sought his own basis of 
calculation and formed his own judgments. But, just as 
the private carrying of letters was in time superseded by 
the general service of the post office, so the private valua- 
tion of credit inevitably made way for more concerted 
action. Mercantile agencies, as they were called, came into 
being, with the sole purpose of providing more concerted 
action. 

In the United States, this change took place in the period 
of depression following the panic of 1837. Its avowed 
object, says one of the historians of credit, Mr. William A. 
Prendergast, was, to uphold, extend and render safe and 
profitable to all concerned, the great system of credit which 
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had grown up with the increase of commerce. The first 
mercantile agency was established in New York, during the 
year 1841. Some fifteen years later, Mr. Robert Graham 
Dun became a member and, about the year 1 860, what had 
originally been The Mercantile Agency came to be known 
as Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co. 

Recording the second creative effort in the same field, 
our historian tells us that, in 1848, Mr. John M. Bradstreet, 
a lawyer in Cincinnati, had charge of a certain insolvent 
estate. His work in connection with it was evidently an 
extensive one, during which he became familiar with the 
standing of bankers and others, in and around Cincinnati. 
He was also brought into close relations with prominent 
New York interests, and this combination of circumstances 
suggested to him the advisability of making arrangements 
with his New York connections, to furnish them with 
information concerning their Western customers. He was 
successful in carrying out his plans and, in 1849, Bradstreet's 
Improved Mercantile Agency was opened. In 1876, the 
style was changed to The Bradstreet Company. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the benefit conferred 
on American commerce by the constructive work of these 
two older agencies : to calculate, in tens, or hundreds of mil- 
lions, the volume of business which they have enabled to be 
done during almost ninety years since the organization of 
credit information was begun in the United States. 

I have in mind, however, a point of somewhat different 
character. It is this: These older agencies, as well as 
others which, in different countries, have traveled the same 
path, for the most part estimate the credit of a merchant in 
terms of what we have agreed to call static wealth. The 
merchant is rated at so many thousand or so many hundred 
thousand dollars, according to the capital invested in his 
business, real estate that he may own, the value of his mer- 
chandise. These are static values. The question is, whether 
it be possible to base credit, not on static, but on dynamic 
wealth; not on the material values which he has already 
accumulated but on something higher and finer: the value 
of the moral, mental and other efforts which are stored up 
in the man himself, in his character, his capacity, in his 
mind and will. 

Not only is this possible : it has already been done. And 
the interesting point is, that the constructive spirits who 
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made the change were probably unconscious, or only in part 
conscious, of what they were accomplishing, and of its far- 
reaching moral significance. Like so many advances, this 
change seems to have had its root in intuitive action, long 
anteceding complete comprehension. 

The transformation began at Detroit, about 1878, with 
a body calling itself the Merchants' and Manufacturers' 
Exchange. At first, the idea was simply that merchants 
should exchange information regarding their customers, 
each giving to all the others the benefit of his own experi- 
ence. The interchange of ledger experience, was the phrase 
used. The same kind of thing was tried in other cities ; and, 
ten years later, these purely co-operative organizations were 
succeeded by The Mercantile Exchange, organized in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

A Canadian, Mr. Robert J. Lyle, was the father of this 
new experiment: new, because it combined the independ- 
ence of the older mercantile agencies with the new princi- 
ple of interchange of current experience among merchants. 
It was evidently an organic center, to which flowed, from 
each merchant, the record of his experience with his cus- 
tomers; and from which flowed, to each merchant, the 
essence of the experience of all the merchants with each cus- 
tomer. Mr. Lyle adopted a name which expressed this 
circulation of credit information, when he called his organ- 
ization The Credit Clearing House. 

The bringing of credit information in this way to a 
center is, of course, made possible by victories of intelligence 
in other fields, and primarily by better means of communica- 
tion. Thus the daily acts of a million men, as they affect 
their credit, are brought, day by day, to a central point, to 
form a basis of judgment. 

The clearing house idea came into existence in London, 
about 1760, when the London banks grew weary of sending 
messengers from each to all others, day by day, to settle 
accounts between them. There was, first, the risk of carry- 
ing so many parcels of money. Then there was, let us say, 
the wear of shoe leather, in these endless journeyings. So 
they found a convenient room, where the bank messengers 
met, adjusting accounts and settling balances. 

But the real novelty of his undertaking was probably 
hidden, at least in the beginning, even from Mr. Lyle, 
though it is quite clear now, in the retrospect. The great 
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and fundamental change was the estimation of credit 
according to dynamic rather than static wealth. 

The older agencies had given to each merchant a rating, 
primarily based on the amount of capital invested in his 
business: that is, on material possessions. The new mer- 
cantile exchange, in the sequel called The Credit Clearing 
House, estimated a merchant's credit, not so much by what 
he had, as by what he did : not on his material possessions, 
but on his character, as shown by his acts; on his mental 
and moral qualities, as shown by the way in which he met 
his obligations: therefore, on purely spiritual values. 

Credit is always a profession of faith; the older name, 
trust, sufficiently shows that. But on what is our trust to be 
based? On what are we to rest our confident hope of future 
payment? 

There is, on the one hand, the accumulation of pos- 
sessions which the man has already made, his static wealth. 
There is, on the other hand, the sum of powers in the man 
himself: his integrity, his energy, his good judgment, the 
dynamic wealth stored up in his character and his abilities. 
It is an antithesis between past and future. 

But if we accept character, honesty of purpose, the 
ability to make fruitful efforts, as the finer and surer basis 
of credit, the question then arises : How are we rightly to 
estimate these delicate and often hidden things? 

The answer is two thousand years old : The tree is known 
by its fruit. The way in which a man is likely to meet his 
obligations in the future should be judged, not by his pos- 
sessions, nor by his repute, but by the way in which he has 
met his obligations in the past, and is meeting them in the 
present. 

And even here his past acts, his past integrity, are of 
value not for what they record of his past, but for what they 
reveal as to his future. The real basis of his credit is not 
so much what he has already done, as what he can be trusted 
to do in the future: his dynamic wealth, the sum of energies 
and qualities stored up in him, to be progressively unfolded. 
It is a question, not of history, but of prophecy. 

All this goes somewhat farther, perhaps, than what has 
yet been consciously accepted in a general sense. Much, 
as has been said, has without doubt been done under intuitive 
impulse, without a complete recognition of its ultimate 
significance; just as, when the first check was drawn, there 
vol. ccxii.— no. 778. 23 
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was no clear perception that this act marked the moment of 
transition from money based on metal to a sheer enumera- 
tion of units of human effort, the spiritual character of 
which is still disguised, because they are estimated in terms 
of bits of metal; just as these bits of metal were at first 
disguised, when they were counted, not so many penny- 
worths, but so many cattle-worths, so much pecunia. 

Yet I think the great change has really taken place. And 
the proof seems to be this: that, under the modern system of 
estimating credits, many merchants with a poor rating 
according to their capital, or even with no rating at all, are 
recommended as first-class credit risks on the basis of char- 
acter, the way they meet their obligations ; while others who 
have a high rating are, just because of some flaw of character 
revealed by their acts, not recommended at all. This would 
seem to show that, in the estimation of the degree of " trust " 
that should be extended to a man, we are passing from pos- 
sessions to character, from material to moral and spiritual 
values. 

Charles Johnston. 



